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Fall fiddler 


Julia Burkert, a first-year music and third-year biology major, found this tree near the MacLaurin Building a 
perfect place to practice during the spell of warm fall weather earlier this month. 


Throne speech promises more 
support for university research 


The speech from the throne open¬ 
ing Parliament Oct. 12 contained 
encouraging news for Canada’s 
research community. 

In addition to affirming its 
commitment to create the Cana¬ 
dian Institutes of Health, which 
will promote collaborative re¬ 
search on health care, the federal 
government has pledged to increase 
support to the granting councils to 
fund a new program of 21st- 
century chairs for research excel¬ 
lence, and to foster international 
research collaboration in research 


areas including genomics, climate 
change and advanced engineering. 
These are areas in which UVic has 
particular strengths. 

“The federal government’s 
plans to add to its investment in 
university-based research in the 
next federal budget are very 
encouraging,” says UVic vice 
president research Dr. Martin 
Taylor. “The commitment to fund 
new research positions is exactly 
what is needed to enable us to 
recruit and retain the brightest 
and best researchers at UVic.” 


Dr. Tom Brzustowski, president 
of the Natural Sciences and Engi¬ 
neering Research Council of 
Canada, characterizes the an¬ 
nouncement of the 21st-century 
chairs for research excellence as 
“ari important step forward for 
Canada.” The promised further 
support for the federal granting 
councils will boost “the Canadian 
capacity to innovate, which is so 
intimately tied to university 
research....We’re looking forward to 
finding out the details,” adds 
Brzustowski. 


SCIENCE ANDTECHNOLOGY AT UVIC 

Laser-zapped fingernails show 
that “you are what you eat” 


It’s amazing what a simple fingernail 
clipping can reveal. In an instant, 
advanced laser technology at the 
University of Victoria can determine 
a person’s diet and the presence of 
elements like copper, lead and zinc. 

The laser lab will be open to 
elementary and secondary students 
next week, one of three B.C. Festival 
of Science and Technology events 
at UVic. 

Dr. Kevin Telmer of the UVic’s 
school of earth and ocean sciences 
explains that “the laser ‘evaporates’ a 
small spot on the fingernail and the 
resulting vapour is carried into an 
analyser where its composition is 
immediately determined.” 

In day-to-day research and tests, 
the laser (technically an “inductively 


coupled plasma mass spectrometer”) 
can perform content analyses for 
everything from water and mineral 
samples to fish stocks and evidence 
from crime scenes. Tours of the lab 
are Oct. 18,20 and 22. 

On Oct. 16, teams of local high 
school students will descend on the 
UVic engineering faculty to test their 
concept, design and construction 
skills — processes central to technol¬ 
ogy development. The challenge is 
being coordinated by the UVic 
Engineering Students’ Society. “In 
order to be successful, the teams 
must apply knowledge of physics 
and mechanics to anticipate the 
stresses and forces that the device 
will encounter,” says organizer 
Andrew Preston. 


And on Oct. 22, up to 1,000 Van¬ 
couver Island high school students, 
teachers and parents are expected to 
attend a “high-tech show and tell.” 
The day begins in University Centre, 
Farquhar Auditorium at 9 a.m. with a 
showing of recent images from the 
Hubble Space Telescope. 

“We hope to assist students in 
choosing the career best suited to 
them,” says Dr. George Beer, coordina¬ 
tor. Students will have a chance to 
meet professional engineers and 
scientists, UVic faculty members, and 
UVic science and engineering co-op 
students. Selected labs will be open 
for tours and the day will wind-up 
with the popular “Dr. Zonk” chemis¬ 
try show by UVic chemistry professor 
Dr. Reg Mitchell. 


Pilot program gives 
high-risk youth a 
taste of university 


Starting, in January, UVic faculty 
members will be delivering university- 
level non-credit courses to people who 
traditionally have faced barriers to 
post-secondary education. The three- 
month pilot program, called Humani¬ 
ties 101, is designed to help give 
high-risk youth and others a taste of 
first-year university humanities. 

Dr. Misao Dean of the UVic 
English department hopes the 
program will “demystify” university 
for these students so they can 
increase their confidence in ap¬ 
proaching further educational 
opportunities. “I hope to help them 
develop their communications — 
something that the humanities 
teaches best,” she says. “This should 
help them in whatever they do in 
life and in their role as citizens.” 

The course will be provided free 
of charge to 30 students — five 
from the Greater Victoria school 
district’s alternative programs and 
25 selected at random from among 
those who attended an information 


session in July. 

During the first month, biweekly 
evening classes will be held at Cool 
Aid Employment Services in the 
downtown Eaton Centre. They’ll 
then move to the UVic campus. 

Funding for course materials, 
child care expenses, and small 
meals at each class will be pro¬ 
vided by the B.C. Ministry of Social 
Development and Economic Secu¬ 
rity. The UVic Students’ Society is 
providing bus passes, and the 
university is providing UVic 
library cards and certificates of 
attendance. 

At last count, nine UVic instruc¬ 
tors are among those who have 
volunteered to offer instruction: 
Dean and Drs. Jamie Dopp and 
Elizabeth Grove-White (English); 
Prof. Margot Young (law); Dr. Jan 
Zwicky (philosophy); Dr. Taiaiake 
Alfred (indigenous governance); 
Christine Welsh and Connie Carter 
(women’s studies); and Dr. Joan 
Backus (music). 


Professor seeks 
university volunteers 
to help disabled kids 


If you’re interested in donating your 
time and problem-solving expertise 
for a very good cause, Dr. Nigel 
Livingston (biology) would like to 
hear from you. 

Livingston wants to organize a 
group of volunteers from within the 
university community to work as a 
team on the design, construction and 
testing of devices or systems that 
will benefit children with disabili¬ 
ties or special needs. 

“There’s an enormous pool of 
expertise and experience within the 
university that we could tap into,” 
he says. “What I envisage is a team 
that would perhaps include an 
electrical engineer, mechanical 
engineer, computer programmer, 
neurophysiologist, speech therapist, 
etc. who would work together to 
design customized, integrated 
systems for these children.” 


Livingston is keenly aware of 
the need for such expertise — his 
daughter is mentally challenged 
and severely speech-impaired. 
Parents and organizations who try 
to help such kids are constantly 
frustrated by a lack of resources 
and continuity of expertise, he says. 
“Aides and technicians come and go 
because they’re usually only as¬ 
signed for short periods. Then the 
parents pretty much have to start 
again from scratch.” 

The team he would like to 
assemble would meet the parents to 
discuss the problems, and then work 
with the child to find solutions. For 
example, one girl with cerebral 
palsy takes almost an hour to 
“write” one sentence, using a laser 
pointer to point to letters on a 
board. Another child is almost 
DISABLED KIDS ... cont’d on p. 2 


Tell us about that special grad 

Fall Convocation is almost here and The Ring is once again searching 
for interesting stories to show the world just how special UVic gradu¬ 
ates are. 

We’re looking for fall *99 graduands who have an unusual back¬ 
ground, have made significant contributions to the university and/or 
community, or have overcome adversity to earn their degree. 

If you know of a grad who fits this description, please contact The 
Ring at 721-7641/7636 or e-mail vshore@uvic.ca. All we need is the 
student’s name and contact information, along with a brief descrip¬ 
tion of his or her achievements, and we’ll take it from there. 






























From karaoke to whales: acoustics 
experts gather for national conference 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

When Barbara Streisand really belts 
out a song, it’s obvious to a fan that 
she’s performing to the top of her 
ability. But if you’re teaching singers 
to sing like Streisand, or to sing in 
any of the half dozen or so popular 
singing styles, how can you show 
the student what she’s doing right 
and what she’s doing wrong? 

UVic voice researcher Laura Anne 
Bateman — who is pursuing an 
interdisciplinary master’s degree in 
music, engineering and linguistics — 
is trying to take some of the guess¬ 
work out of voice training. She’ll 
present her case study to the Cana¬ 
dian Acoustical Association when it 
holds its annual meeting Oct. 18 -19 
at the Laurel Point Inn. The confer¬ 
ence host is the UVic centre for earth 
and ocean research. 

For her study, Bateman had a 
professional singer perform in seven 
popular styles — classical, country, 
jazz, legit, rhythm and blues, pop, 
and belt (the style favoured by 
divas Streisand and Celine Dion). 
The recordings were then analysed 
using a spectrogram and other 
computer-based tools to break down 
the complex sound of a singing 
voice into its component parts: a 
fundamental frequency and a range 
of harmonics. 


“My first step was to acknowl¬ 
edge the diversity of sounds of the 
human singing voice, then find 
what acoustic features made them 
unique,” says Bateman, a UVic music 
graduate and voice teacher at the 
Victoria Conservatory of Music. 

In time, Bateman’s work could 
help voice teachers and students. 

“The applications for the acoustic 
information I’m generating are 
mostly in the electronics and compu¬ 
ter industries. Computers could be 
programmed to match acoustical 
features of a blueprint to the incom¬ 
ing voice signal and draw compari¬ 
sons which may help a student get 
closer to the target sound.” 

Another potential application is 
“voice quality enhancement”, which 
is what Victoria-based IVL Technolo¬ 
gies develops for karaoke machines. 

About 70 other research papers, 
from a wide range of fields, are 
being presented at the conference. 
“The association is really an um¬ 
brella organization for researchers 
working in many different fields of 
acoustics — architecture, engineer¬ 
ing, noise and speech,” says Dr. Stan 
Dosso, conference chair and a UVic 
ocean acoustics researcher. 

Dosso and Dr. Ross Chapman, 
Natural Science and Engineering 
Research Council/Department of 


National Defence ocean acoustics 
chair, specialize in the use of sound 
to locate and analyse seafloor gas 
hydrates, a potential energy source. 
The group also studies underwater 
ambient noise to assess the subsea 
environment and sound sources. 

The conference’s keynote speak¬ 
ers are Dr. Christine Erbe from the 
federal Institute of Ocean Sciences 
and retired UBC biomedical engineer 
Dr. Charles Laszlo. 

Erbe, who conducted her 
postdoctoral research at UVic, will 
address the conference on the 
impact of noise on marine mam¬ 
mals, including orcas, beluga whales, 
and Steller sea lions. She’s in the 
early stages of research on orcas 
and the effects of noise from 
whalewatching activities around 
southern Vancouver Island. 

Laszlo, who is profoundly hard of 
hearing, devoted his research career 
to the needs of people coping with 
hearing loss. He and his colleagues 
created a Richmond company that 
develops communications systems for 
the hard of hearing. 

Also, UVic ocean acoustics 
graduate Nicole Collison (MSc ‘99) 
will receive the association’s 
national Fressendon Prize for her 
thesis on how to localize under¬ 
water sound sources. 



CUPE on the march 

Bearing banners and signs, members of CUPE locals 95 / and 9 / 7 and 
their supporters marched around campus as part of a noisy noon-hour 
demonstration Oct 6 to protest government-imposed wage restrictions. 
The UVic workers also handed out leaflets to motorists arriving at the 
campus's main entrances in the morning. Both of UVic's CUPE locals, 
who represent inside and outside support workers, are involved in 
mediated talks with the university.They have been without a contract 
since spring. The action on Oct. 6 was part of a province-wide protest by 
CUPE workers at all of B.C.'s universities who are currently seeking new 
contracts. 



Tree trio 

Three generations shared a shovel when UVic's centre on aging 
marked the International Year of the Older Person by planting a 
tree outside their headquarters. Centre director Dr. Neena Chappell 
(left), Doreen Burrows, chair of the centre's advisory committee, and 
Morgan Stewart, chairperson of the UVic Students' Society planted 
a Catalpa x erubescens Purpurea, or Indian bean tree hybrid. Its 
dark purple young leaves and shoots eventually become dark green, 
and white flowers appear in late July. The tree is the only one of this 
variety on campus. 
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totally paralyzed, blind and unable 
to talk. He can move his index 
finger slightly, but exhibits intense 
involuntary movement. “Obviously, 
building an effective communica¬ 
tion device for him has been a 
considerable challenge,” says 
Livingston. 

Volunteers are needed in all 
areas of expertise, even administra¬ 
tion and fundraising, says 
Livingston, who plans to approach 
local industries for financial and 
materials support. The time commit¬ 
ment for actual team members 


would likely be just a few hours a 
week. “Any type of involvement is 
good, but we’d really like a core of 
people who are going to be in it for 
the long-term,” he adds. 

The rewards are immeasurable, 
he says. “When you work with these 
children, you get a sense that these 
are pretty remarkable individuals. 
Personally, I don’t think there’s a 
better feeling than knowing you’ve 
made a difference. It’s an incredibly 
stimulating experience.” 

Livingston can be reached at 
721-7121 or njl@uvic.ca. 


WHEN WORK 
FEELS LIKE JAIL! 


The UVic Employee & Family 

Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available 

FREE OF CHARGE to UVic 
employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional 
employees appointed for a 
minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE 
or more (including grant & 
agency employees) 

• Dependant family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 
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727-2861 

1 - 888 - 227-7897 
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‘just for Kicks!’ 
soccer league launched 

Do you know of a child with special needs who would love to play soccer? 

If you do, give UVic biology prof Dr. Nigel Livingston a call. He’s just 
set up a soccer league for kids with special needs and is looking for eager 
participants. “This is for kids ages 7 to 13 who can’t play In regular soccer 
leagues,” says Livingston “Some of these kids have Down’s Syndrome, some 
are in wheelchairs, others are autistic. All special needs 
kids, regardless of their disability and soccer ability, 
are welcome.” 

The program, aptly named “Just for Kicks," takes 
place at Lafayette Park in Oak Bay every Sunday af¬ 
ternoon at 1:30 p.m. About 20 enthusiastic kids 
showed up at the first session two weeks ago. “You 
should see these kids moving around the field," mar¬ 
vels Livingston. “They’re just ecstatic, because they’ve 
never, ever had the chance to play on a team before." 

HI Livingston is keen to spread the word about the special ■ ■ ; ; flaSIll 
soccer league to all families in the Greater Victoria area. “We’re looking to 
get a lot of kids involved," he says, but asks that parents phone him be- |||| 
forehand so that enough soccer balls and refreshments are available at ||| 
the field, He’s also looking for volunteers to help out as assistants. | 

|| Livingston can be reached at 721-7121 (work), 595-6205 (home) or by ||||| 
e-mail at njlQuvkca, .11111“ 
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Mystic Vale featured in new parks brochure 

Mystic Vale, the 4.4 hectare forested ravine at the southeast edge of cam¬ 
pus, is one of the new greenspaces included in “Our New Parks,” a new 
brochure from the Provincial Capital Commission, the CRD, Tourism Victo¬ 
ria and BC Parks. Mystic Vale is described in a section that also includes 
Glencoe Cove and Mt. Douglas parks. The brochure folds out into a brightly 
illustrated map depicting all the region’s parks from the Juan de Fuca Ma¬ 
rine Trail and the expanded Galloping Goose Trail to the smaller 
greenspaces of St. Ann’s Academy and Panama Hill. In the brochure, 
Andrew Petter, the minister responsible for the Provincial Capital Commis¬ 
sion, describes Victoria as a “greenways capital.” Copies of the brochure are 
available throughout the area at tourist information centres, bike stores 
and libraries. Contact the Provincial Capital Commission at 953-8800 for 
bulk orders. 

European common currency featured at 
upcoming conference 

Europe’s past and its integrated, single monetary unit future will be the 
focus of an international workshop “Conceptualizing the New Europe: 
European Monetary Integration and Beyond” on Oct. 15 and 16 at the 
Halpern Centre for Graduate Students. The workshop inaugurates UVic’s 
new interdisciplinary European studies program. Based in the political 
science department, the undergraduate program includes courses in his¬ 
tory, economics, language and law. Students will spend at least one 
term in Europe. Workshops covering the politics, monetary policy, inter¬ 
national relations and history of European integration begin at 9 a.m. 
both days. Presenters are from Canada, the U.S., Italy, Britain, Nether¬ 
lands and Germany. All sessions are open to the public, but if 
participants wish to receive conference materials and copies of pre¬ 
sented papers and attend the conference luncheons, there’s a $150 
registration fee. For further information, check the conference Web site 
at <http://web.uvic.ca/eurostud/neweurope> or contact Dr. Amy 
Verdun (political science) at 721-7491. 

Everyone welcome at family Halloween party 

There’ll be fun for everyone, not just ghosts and witches, at the University 
of Victoria’s annual family Halloween party on Sunday, Oct. 31. The free 
event near the university’s parking lot number 7 starts at 6 p.m. and in¬ 
cludes a barbecue, a large bonfire, treat bags for kids, costume prizes, and 
fireworks (at 8 p.m.). The party is aimed at those in family housing, says 
campus security, which is hosting the event, but everyone is welcome. The 
party, which is in it’s fifth successful year, attracted more than 200 parents 
and children last year. It’s the result of a co-ordinated volunteer effort 
from across the campus, with the site being prepared by facilities manage¬ 
ment and the food supplied by food services. For more information, call 
Allison Eddy at 721-8981. 

UVIc grants credit to computer courses 
offered by Public Service 

Government employees enrolled in continuing studies’ certificate program 
in computer-based information systems (CBIS) will be able to complete the 
program faster because of a new agreement between UVic and the Public 
Service Employee Relations Commission. The commission, responsible for 
the government’s employee learning services, offers its workers many 
courses, purchased from vendors like Microsoft and EDS Systemhouse. Con¬ 
tinuing studies has agreed to grant credit from these courses toward 
electives in the certificate program. It’s the first time courses offered out¬ 
side of another educational institution have been recognized for credit by 
continuing studies. “This will make it easier for a public service employee 
to achieve their CBIS certificate," says CaroLyn Schneider, CBIS program co¬ 
ordinator. “Some students affected by their agreement may now graduate 
within six months instead of 18 months down the road.” CBIS students 
must complete six core courses and either three electives and a project or 
five electives to receive their certificate. 



Rodenhizer, left, and Codding. 


Student SPARK writers set 
out to promote UVic research 


UVic science and engineering 
researchers will soon be hearing 
from two student writers recently 
hired by UVic communications to 
write stories about their research 
for publication and distribution to 
the news media. 

Geology student Dana Codding 
and writing/political science 
student Kirsten Rodenhizer have 
been hired with funding from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada 
(NSERC) under a national pilot 
program called SPARK (Students 
Promoting Awareness of Research 
Knowledge). 

SPARK is based on a similar 
program at the University of Guelph 
that has been running successfully 
since 1988. The goals of the program 
are to help students sharpen their 
communication and writing skills 
and learn more about research in 
preparation for possible careers as 


journalists, to offer university 
researchers opportunities to promote 
their work, and to communicate the 
value of NSERC-funded projects to 
the public. 

UVic is one of 10 Canadian 
universities that were successful in 
the national competition for SPARK 
funding. The intention is that over 
the following years, universities will 
replace the NSERC funds with money 
from private sources to continue the 
project. 

Rodenhizer has had considerable 
journalism experience, including co¬ 
op work terms as a general assign¬ 
ment reporter for the Cranbrook 
Daily Townsman , the Morning Star 
in Vernon, and the Lookout at CFB 
Esquimau. 

Codding is finishing her 
coursework here for a BSc in 
geology from the University of 
Calgary and hopes to enter the 
UVic Harvey Southam diploma 


program in professional writing in 
preparation for a career as a 
science writer. 

Codding and Rodenhizer will 
devote an average of 10 hours a 
week to promoting UVic research. 
“With the help of our two SPARK 
writers, we’ll be able to get the 
word out about more UVic research 
projects to more people, helping to 
build public understanding of the 
value of research and its place as a 
vital component of the university’s 
mission,” says Robie Liscomb, an 
information officer in UVic commu¬ 
nications, who will serve as a 
mentor to the students. 

“We’re very pleased to welcome 
Dana and Kirsten to UVic communi¬ 
cations and expect they’ll be a great 
help to us in our efforts to promote 
research conducted not only in 
science and engineering, but in all 
UVic faculties,” adds UVic communi¬ 
cations director Bruce Kilpatrick. 
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The migrant debate continues 

Joshua Goldberg’s letter to The Ring (Oct. 1) demonstrates six characteris¬ 
tics of the partisans of unrestricted immigration. They are: 

• Laws are optional: The immigrants entered the country illegally — a 
crime according to Canadian law, but advocates of unrestricted immigra¬ 
tion prefer a slippery application of laws. Better to let 100 illegals slip 
through than to inconvenience a single potentially legal refugee. 

• Property is theft: We should not protest taxes on labour or property to 
provide food, housing and welfare for illegal entrants, because we possess 
“our” goods through robbery from others. The Canadian nation is based on 
stolen goods and therefore little more than a band of thieves, according to 
this bizarre logic. 

• Nationalism is bad. The open immigration party opposes nationalism, 
as well as patriotism and nation (none of which I mention or espouse in 
the article, by the way, nor is there any reference in my article to a call to 
“send them back” as misquoted by Goldberg). Internationalizing Canada is 
their first step in realizing a nation-less utopian globe. The United Nations, 
its bureaucracy and NGOs, is the government of choice, despite its com¬ 
plete lack of democratic accountability (a quality shared by the court 
system in Canada). The Canadian nation and its boundaries are presum¬ 
ably illegitimate to Goldberg, and the country must surrender its 
sovereignty to international declarations and to his dream of a world 
without borders. 

• Freedom of discussion is denied: They frequently oppose free speech, 
freedom of the press, and open discussion from viewpoints other than 
their own. 

• Junk economics is dogma: Advocates of open borders often have 
primitive understanding of economics: The world has only a limited 
amount of wealth, and if we are well-off, then it is because others are 
poor and we must have stolen their natural capital. Has Mr. Goldberg ever 
considered that wealth is created by labour, capital and the application of 
human intelligence? 

• Critics are racist This is a sixth characteristic, although one that 
Goldberg skipped, but is the usual standard first line of attack. It cannot 
be used in this case because the overwhelming majority of Chinese-Cana- 
dians are outraged and shamed by the boatloads of snakehead clients 
from their ancestral country. The immigrant industry must be perplexed 
that their own racist assumption of Chinese racial solidarity has no foun¬ 
dation. 

Regarding incarceration of the migrants, at the time of my writing, 
they were released into the community, and only placed in custody after 
around 40 of them went missing. The Prince George internment was an 
obvious Ottawa response to the Ministry of Immigration’s blatant mishan¬ 
dling of the illegals from the start. In a discussion I had with an Ottawa 
official, he wondered why B.C. is so excited about only 600 illegal 
migrants — Ontario receives tens of thousands every year! Apparently we 
don’t have a real problem. 

Dr Robert Bedeski 
Faculty, political science 


SoccerVikes stay in top 10 


Several Vikes teams are in familiar 
territory — ranked among the best 
in the country — following early 
season CIAU play. The men’s soccer 
team is currently ranked in second 
spot behind Western Ontario and 
the women are ranked seventh in 
the country. McGill’s women’s soccer 
team is ranked number one. 

The Vikes women’s field hockey 
team is ranked second, behind UBC, 
after play in a Canada West tourna¬ 
ment held at UBC over the Thanks¬ 
giving weekend. The Vikes blanked 
both Manitoba (13-0) and Calgary 
(6-0). In the latter game, Veronica 
Planella scored a hat trick. 

The Vikes women’s cross country 
team is ranked third in Canada 
behind Guelph and Western Ontario 


while the men’s team is also in the 
CIAU top 10, ranked fourth in the 
country behind Sherbrooke and 
Guelph (tied for first) and Windsor. 

Several participants in the Royal 
Victoria Marathon were in the line¬ 
up of UVic’s annual Turkey Trot 5K 
fun run on Oct. 11. The runners used 
the comparatively shorter course to 
ease their muscles after the previous 
day’s grueling contest. 

Although the fun run was an 
untimed, non-competitive event, 
organizers recognized the first male 
and female runners over the finish 
line. Mike Vine completed the run in 
15 minutes, 36 seconds and Catherine 
Gill finished in 18 minutes, four 
seconds. Appropriately, both received 
a 20-lb. turkey from Thrifty Foods. 


jfh The Steijjjgel Law Group 

. Personal Injury Law 

I Civil Litigation 

We Handle ICBC Claims 
Arbitration & Mediation Services 

Free Advice ~ Personal Attention 
Recovery of Wages ~ Rehab Management 
Percentage Fees ~ RESULTS! 

Sheldon M. Seigel ll.b. FciArb. c. Med. 

#1 - 505 Flsgard Street, Victoria, BC V8W 1R3 

( 250 ) 360-2500 

email: seigellawgroup@home.com 


“7/u> Finest Care Available in Your Community" 


Confucian scholar launches new 
Chinese studies lecture series 


Tu Wei-ming, one of the most 
distinguished scholars of Confucian¬ 
ism and the foremost interpreter of 
the application of Confucian values 
in the modern world, will be the 
first speaker in a new UVic public 
lecture series. 

The Henry Y.W. Fong lectures in 
Chinese studies have been estab¬ 
lished at the university to honour 
Dr. Fong, one of Hong Kong’s most 
eminent businessmen and philan¬ 
thropists and holder of an honorary 
doctor of laws from UVic. 

Tu will deliver two public 
lectures during his visit. On Oct. 21 
at 8:00 p.m. in Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105 he’ll speak on 
“Confucian Humanism as a New 
Discourse on Global Ethics” and on 
Oct. 22 at 2:30 p.m. in the Royal Bank 
room at UVic Downtown (910 
Government Street), he’ll talk about 
“The Implications of Cultural China 
for Dialogues of Civilization.” 


“We’re fortunate in being able to 
launch this annual lecture series 
with a visit by such an eminent 
scholar as Tu Wei-ming,” says Dr. 
Richard King, chair of the universi¬ 
ty’s China advisory committee, which 
organizes the lectures. “His position 
at the pinnacle of the field of 
Chinese philosophy and his definitive 
writings on Confucian ethics, both in 
history and in the modern world, 
make him the ideal person to launch 
what we hope will be a major 
initiative for the promotion of 
Chinese studies, a matter that is close 
to the heart of Dr. Fong.” 

Tu is professor of Chinese history 
and philosophy at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and director of the Harvard 
Yenching Institute. He has taught at 
Princeton and the University of 
California, Berkeley, and has lec¬ 
tured at Peking University, National 
Taiwan University, the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, and the 


University of Paris. He is chair of 
the advisory board of the Institute 
of Chinese Literature and Philoso¬ 
phy of the Academia Sinica (Taipei) 
and vice-chair of the board of 
directors of the International 
Confucian Association (Beijing). 

Tu is the author of many books, 
including Confucian Thought: 
Selfhood as Creative Transforma¬ 
tion (1985) and Way, Learning and 
Politics: Essays on the Chinese 
Intellectual (1989), and editor of 
China in Transformation (1994) 
and The Living Tree: Changing 
Meaning of Being Chinese Today 
(1995). 

In addition to his support for the 
lecture series that bears his name, 
Fong has supported Chinese studies 
at UVic with sponsorship of instruc¬ 
tion in Chinese language and 
civilization and travel scholarships 
for students preparing to study in 
China, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


UVic hosts a whale of a night 

Gray whales and orcas to be featured at two upcoming lectures 


If you’re interested in learning more 
about whales, you have a difficult 
decision to make on Monday, Oct. 25. 

On that evening, two well-known 
whale biologists will be speaking at 
UVic. Dr. Dave Duffus, director of 
UVic’s whale research lab, will 
discuss “Gray Whales and the People 
of the Pacific North,” while Dr. John 
Ford, director of marine mammal 
research at the Vancouver Aquarium 
Marine Science Centre, will present a 
slide show on “Killer Whales: Culture 
and Communication in West Coast 
Orcas.” Both public lectures begin at 
7:30 p.m. 

The Duffus presentation, part of 
the Provost’s UVic Faculty Series, 
takes place in room C122 of 
the Classroom Building. 

Admission is free. The Ford 
lecture, sponsored by the 
Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society, is in the nearby 
University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. Admission is $9; 
reserve at 386-6121. 

Gray whales have shared 
West Coast waters with 
humans for centuries, but the 
mysterious mammals have 
only attracted serious atten¬ 
tion from scientists and the 
public for the last two 
decades. “Our general level of 
knowledge is pretty darn 
poor considering how much 
we interact with them,” says 
Duffus, who has studied gray 
whales since 1984. 

In his illustrated presenta¬ 
tion, Duffus will discuss the 
often destructive relationship 
that gray whales have had 
with humans throughout 
history and summarize the 
most recent discoveries about 
them. “There’s been some 
good quality work done, 
especially since the introduc¬ 
tion of telemetry equipment,” 
he says. “Once you know how 
deep they go, then you know 
what they eat. That kind of 
detailed scientific study is 20 
years in the making.” 

Scientists have been able 
to determine that gray 
whales are “flexible and 
ready feeders” and have an 
ability to clean out an entire 


area of prey. “This may explain 
their temporary disappearance 
from different locations,” he says. 
“They utilize small water masses 
and sand flats which are usually 
localized and more readily 
examined. That’s why they’re so 
good for study.” 

That same accessibility nearly 
led to the whales’ extinction over a 
century ago. Considered to possess 
inferior oil, grays weren’t the 
primary focus of whale hunters 
until their winter breeding grounds 
were discovered off Mexico’s Baja 
Peninsula. Hunters killed gray 
whales by the thousands, and by 
1850, their numbers had dwindled to 




as few as 2,000. The whales were 
protected in 1946 and today about 
26,000 swim off the coast. 

The robust population can sustain 
limited First Nations hunting, says 
Duffus, who cautions that the whales 
should not be taken for granted. 
“Good cetacean science is so new that 
the picture painted of whales 20 
years ago is a whole different image 
than we recognize today. Two 
entirely new species have been 
discovered in the past two years.” 

Discovery is also a key word for 
B.C.’s killer whales, or orcas, which 
have undergone a spectacular image 
transformation in the last 25 years. 
Once reviled and shot on sight, they 
have become a revered icon of 
B.C.’s wild marine environ¬ 
ment, and are now the main¬ 
stay of a thriving 
whalewatching industry in 
Victoria and elsewhere on 
Vancouver Island. 

This transformation has in 
large part been due to research 
discoveries made by John Ford 
and others since the early 
1970s. In fact, B.C.’s killer 
whales are perhaps the most 
studied marine mammal 
population in the world. 
Researchers now know that 
most aspects of the whales’ 
complex lives — diet, hunting, 
social structure and communi¬ 
cation — are shaped by behav¬ 
iour patterns that are among 
the most advanced seen in 
non-human mammals. 

“Ironically, the more we 
learn about killer whales, the 
more we realize how vulner¬ 
able they really are,” says Ford. 
“We can protect areas, but that 
won’t mean much for their 
long-term survival if we 
continue to compete with 
them for food, and pollute 
their environment with toxins 
and noise.” 

Ford is considered a world 
expert on killer whales, and 
especially on the sounds they 
make. In his lecture, he’ll use 
slides and underwater sound 
recordings to help describe the 
natural history and social lives 
of these engaging marine 
Ford mammals. 


Duffus 
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viewpoint 


« A sizeable 
underground economy 
places costs on all of 
us, even if we may 
see some short-term 
gains from joining in." 


W hat is big, black, and growing rapidly? 

No, this is not one of those jokes that 
your youngster occasionally brings home 
from school. It’s a serious question with a 
serious answer. That is, if you are concerned 
about your job, your taxes, and what those 
taxes are being used for. 

I’m talking about the “black economy,” 
often also referred to as the “underground 
economy,” the “hidden economy,” or the 
“shadow economy.” Whatever you call it, it’s a 
major part of the Canadian economy that we 
all encounter every day, whether we realize 
it or not. 

What is the underground economy? Let’s 
use some examples to set the scene. Suppose 
you arrange for a contractor to build a deck 
on your house, and when costs are discussed 
you find that there are actually two prices 
available. There’s the “regular” price, which 
includes GST, and involves you writing a 
cheque and obtaining a receipt; and there’s a 
second, much lower price that’s available if 
you pay cash and forego the receipt. Does this 
sound familiar? 

As a second example, suppose you’re a 
smoker and you buy your cigarettes from the 
corner store. One day you’re offered a carton 
at a much lower price than usual and you 
notice that the packets aren’t marked to 
indicate that B.C. provincial tax has been 
paid. The carton originated in Ontario where 
the provincial tobacco tax is $4.70, compared 
to $22 in B.C., and part of this advantage is 
being passed on to you. 

What we have in each case is the under¬ 
ground economy at work. Tax obligations are 
being avoided. The contractor’s work itself is 
perfectly legal — it’s just that some income is 
not going to be reported to Revenue Canada, 
and the GST is not going to be paid. In the 
case of the cigarettes, the transaction is ' 
illegal — it involves smuggling. 

There are lots of other examples, such as 
the storekeeper who takes cash from the till, 
the waitress who doesn’t declare all of her 
gratuities as income, and the “curbsider” 
who trades used vehicles without a license 
and without telling Revenue Canada about 
the income. Then there’s the hard-core side 
of this economy — earnings from prostitu¬ 
tion, drugs and money laundering, for 
example. 

There’s no question that people can be 
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Cash conundrum 

Cash payments may seem 
like a great way to avoid the taxman, 
but we all pay in the end 

BY DAVID GILES 



very inventive when it comes to reducing 
their tax bill. The explosion of unmonitored 
transactions on the Internet (so-called 
“e-commerce”) brings a new dimension to the 
underground economy. So too do a range of 
technological aids, such as “zappers” that can 
be used to electronically erase evidence of 
sales from cash registers. 

So what’s going on here? There are a lot 
of transactions taking place in the economy 
that aren’t recorded in the usual published 
statistics. There’s also a lot of undeclared 
income and unpaid taxes. 

The underground economy matters. 

Here’s one way to look at it: we have a tax 
system that we voted for, and if we don’t 
like it, we can vote accordingly. This tax 
system has several objectives, including 
raising revenue to provide services that we 
expect, such as schooling and hospitals. If 
we don’t pay the full amount of tax then 
either someone else has to make up the 
shortfall, or we all go without some of those 
services. If there’s a large underground 
economy then tax rates have to be adjusted 
so that the desired amount of revenue is 
still gathered, and the result is that honest 
citizens end up paying more. 

Another side to this is that a progressive 
tax system such as ours has the effect of 
redistributing incomes in a way that we have 
again voted for. A thriving underground 
economy distorts this pattern of redistribu¬ 
tion in ways that neither the policy-makers 
nor the citizens intended. 

There are other issues too. If the under¬ 
ground economy is growing, then official 


statistics, such as those relating to the 
number of people employed, are likely to be 
distorted, and this has adverse implications 
when policy-makers use this biased informa¬ 
tion to fine-tune the economy. 

In short, a sizeable underground economy 
places costs on all of us, even if we may see 
some short-term gains from joining in. 

We need to know more about the under¬ 
ground economy, and this has been part of 
my research agenda for some time — first for 
New Zealand, and recently (with several 
graduate students) for Canada. There’s a big 
challenge for someone who wants to learn 
about the factors behind underground activ¬ 
ity, and the effects on the rest of the 
economy — there is no data! 

Fortunately, there are ways around this, 
and we have some widely accepted statistical 
techniques for modelling what’s going on in 
the underground sector. These techniques, 
which we have refined in our own research, 
are now being adopted in many countries. 
Some interesting findings have emerged. 

We’re researching the full underground 
economy — both legally based and illegally 
based. This is worth emphasizing because 
some reported figures (such as those in the 
recent Auditor General’s report) relate only 
to the former, so they are much smaller. We 
estimate that the underground economy 
grew steadily between 1976 and 1995, from 
about 3-5 per cent to 15.7 per cent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP). Not only has the 
value of the underground economy in¬ 
creased, it has grown dramatically relative 
to the “regular” economy The situation is 


getting worse and we seem to be on track 
for a figure close to 20 per cent in 2000. 

There is some comfort in the fact that 
this is a common story, replicated in nearly 
every country where such studies have been 
undertaken. Canada is roughly in the middle 
of the pack among developed Western 
economies with figures of this size. There’s a 
clear consensus about the reasons for this 
growth, and these include a rising tax 
burden, the degree of economic regulation, 
employment factors such as the move to 
self-employment and home-based businesses, 
and a decline in values. 

To put this into perspective, let’s simplify 
the arithmetic, and take the underground 
economy to have been 16 per cent of GDP in 
1996. In that year the Canadian GDP was 
$820.3 billion, so the underground economy 
would have been worth $131 billion. The 
GDP figures for B.C. and Saskatchewan were 
$105.8 billion and $28.1 billion, or $133-9 
billion combined. That’s how important the 
underground economy is! Nation-wide, this 
implies a little over $47 billion in lost 
federal and provincial taxes in 1996, with 
just over $6 billion of this being in B.C. 
alone. 

Not all of this tax could have been 
recovered, but these numbers are still worth 
thinking about. Revenue Canada introduced 
its “underground economy initiative” in 1993 
and an “anti-smuggling initiative” was 
begun the following year. So steps are being 
taken to address these problems. Our own 
research suggests that a high tax burden is a 
crucial factor behind the growth of the 
underground economy in Canada and 
elsewhere, and the situation is unlikely to 
improve without appropriate tax reform. 
Incentives matter. 

Dr. David Giles is a professor of economics 
at UVic, specializing in econometrics. 

Since 1995 he's been studying and measur¬ 
ing the underground economy in Canada 
and New Zealand, and has advised Rev¬ 
enue New Zealand and the Canadian 
Auditor General on this topic. He's cur¬ 
rently writing a book with Ottawa econo¬ 
mist Lindsay Tedds, titled The Canadian 
Underground Economy and Taxation Policy, 
to be published by the Canadian Tax 
Foundation in 2000. 
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Bad break sidelines mountain-climbing mathematician 



An accident on a Strathcona Park peak is the first in 40 years of climbing on four continents 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

This past Labour Day weekend is 
one that Dr. Reinhard Illner, chair of 
UVic’s mathematics and statistics 
department, won’t soon forget. He 
has a huge cast on his right leg to 
remind him. 

Illner was indulging his 40-year 
passion for mountain-climbing at 
Mt. Elkhorn in Strathcona Park 
when his left leg slid in some mud, 
and his right leg snagged on a tree 
root. “I heard something crack,” 
says Illner, who was in the process 
of coming down the 2,200-metre 
mountain with his travel compan¬ 
ion, departmental colleague Dr. 

Chris Bose. 

The pair had been trying to 
make it back to their parked vehicle 
by nightfall — a rigorous descent 
even in the best of circumstances 
given the rough, steep terrain and 
lack of a proper trail. Unaware that 
he had actually broken his leg, 

Illner slowly hobbled another 800 
metres down the mountain before 
darkness obscured the route. 

“We spent the night in the forest 
and used a tent fly for shelter when 
it started to rain,” says Illner, who 
was in pain but wisely kept his boot 
on the whole time, it was a good 
idea to stop when we did, because 
we’d pushed our luck quite a bit by 
that point. The main thing on my 
mind was to get out in one piece.” 


The next day 
Illner and Bose 
continued their 
slow descent, 
aided at the end 
by a park ranger. 

It wasn’t until 
Illner got home 
and removed his 
boot that he 
decided to head 
for the hospital. 

“My wife said the 
leg began to swell 
like a balloon,” 
recounts Illner, 
who ended up 
having an opera¬ 
tion to realign the 
broken fibula 
(lower leg bone). 

He’ll be in a cast 
for at least an¬ 
other three weeks. 

It’s the first mountain-climbing 
injury ever for Illner, whose father 
introduced him to the sport when 
he was growing up in Germany. 
Since then, he’s scaled mountains on 
four continents (Europe, Africa, 
South and North America), includ¬ 
ing such notables as Mont Blanc in 
France, Mounts Kenya and Kiliman¬ 
jaro in Africa, several big volcanoes 
in Mexico, and B.C. peaks such as 
Mount Sir Donald (above Rogers 
Pass) and Bugaboo Spire. 


His proudest moment came two 
years ago when he stood atop Peru’s 
Mount Huascaran. At 6,768 metres, 
it’s the highest he’s ever gone. “It 
was hard work but it was one of the 
most exhilarating experiences of my 
life,” says Illner, who presents a 
popular slide show on the topic for 
the UVic Speakers Bureau. 

Illner says he has no idea what 
motivates people to endure the 
“tortures” of attempting Everest, but 
he’s clear on what he gets out of 


Illner with his cast 

his lofty pursuits. “I’ve always 
climbed for the enjoyment and 
experience,” he says. “It’s a little bit 
like being able to fly into space on 
your own energy.” 

There are others on campus 
who know exactly what he means. 
Illner is one of a handful of avid 
mountaineers among UVic faculty, 
staff and graduate students who 
see climbing as a great way to 
relieve the demands and stresses of 
academic life. 


“There are many reasons why 
people climb, but part of it is 
escapism,” says Dr. Sandy Briggs 
(chemistry), who in 25 years of 
adventure travel has climbed peaks 
such as Switzerland’s Matterhorn, 
eastern Europe’s Mount Elbrus, and 
Canada’s tallest, Mount Logan, 
among many others. “There’s a 
tremendous sense of achievement 
in putting your skills, experience 
and fitness together to push your 
limits.” 

“Mountain climbing is an incred¬ 
ible mind-scrubber,” agrees Dr. Eike 
Kluge (philosophy), a 20-year 
veteran who has scaled the likes of 
B.C.’s Mounts Assiniboine, Robson 
(twice), and Bugaboo Spire. “It’s the 
feeling of accomplishment, of being 
able to do something on your own. 

It just feels good.” 

And perhaps it’s also the thrill of 
knowing there’s no room for error. 
Kluge found that out first-hand four 
years ago, when after a “stupid” 
lapse in judgement, he found him¬ 
self sliding down a steep rocky slope 
high on Mount Assiniboine, desper¬ 
ately gripping for purchase with his 
fingers and toes. He stopped just 
short of a sheer drop-off. 

“That typifies climbing — there 
are absolutely no excuses,” grins 
Kluge. “But talk about therapy; I 
can’t think of anything better. I 
hope I never get too old to climb.” 


Local government systems work well, concludes institute 


The regional district system of local 
government works well in B.C. but a 
few improvements wouldn’t hurt, 
according to a new report by UVic’s 
local government institute. 

The report’s wide-ranging list of 
recommendations is being considered 
by a local-provincial steering com¬ 
mittee studying regional district 
legislation. The Regional District 
Review—1999: Issues and Inter- 
jurisdictional Comparisons, by 


institute co-director Dr. Bob Bish, was 
presented Sept. 28 at the Union of 
B.C. Municipalities (UBCM) conference 
at the Vancouver Trade and Conven¬ 
tion Centre. The Review was commis¬ 
sioned by the provincial Ministry of 
Municipal Affairs as part of a con¬ 
sultative process organized and led 
by the ministry and the UBCM. 

“I’m pleased that the academic 
community is making a contribu¬ 
tion to the debate on regional 


district reform,” says Jim Doyle, 
minister of municipal affairs. “Dr. 
Bish has done a good job of provid¬ 
ing us with a broader perspective 
on where B.C. stands compared to 
other jurisdictions.” 

Overall, the municipal-regional 
district system of local governments 
in B.C. compares very favourably 
with local government systems 
elsewhere in North America, says 
Bish, but he adds that there’s always 


room for improvement. “The recom¬ 
mendations do not weaken the 
strong regional district accountabil¬ 
ity to municipalities and the public 
while trying to achieve greater 
clarity in the corporate nature of 
representation and accountability 
on the regional district board.” 

The 20 recommendations address 
improved community representation, 
intermunicipal service arrange¬ 
ments, relations between municipali¬ 


ties and regional districts and 
between regional districts and First 
Nations reserves, dispute resolution, 
and the accountability and visibility 
of district elected officials. In 
preparing the report, the institute 
conducted comparisons of B.C.’s 
regional districts with two-tier 
(municipal and regional) systems in 
Ontario, single-tier systems in 
Alberta, U.S. county systems, recent 
metropolitan amalgamations and 
metropolitan governments. 

The ministry is reviewing re¬ 
gional district provisions within the 
Municipal Act for consideration in 
the year 2000. The review is avail¬ 
able on the local government insti¬ 
tute Web site at <http: //www. 
hsd.uvic.ca/PADM /research/lgi/ 
lgi.htm>. 

llllll Tango 

Charming, elegant, dramatic and 
striking. Argentine tango (tango 
Argentino) classes start monthly. Those 
with two left feet welcome. Experienced 
instructor. Fun guaranteed. Melanie 
592-5207. 

OnlineTraining 

Learn computer programming, HTML, 
word processing — on your own time! 
Visit <www.trainingontheweb.net> for 
275+ interactive courses. Supports MCSE 
professional exam preparation. 

$ 19.95/mo. Call 595-6965. 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $.50 for each additional 
word. Ads will not be accepted by phone 
and must be delivered in writing, with 
cash payment, to UVic Communica¬ 
tions Services, Sedgewick Cl 49. The 
advertising deadline is eight days 
before publication date. For more 
information, please call 721-7636. 


LOOKING FOR COMPUTER 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT? 

YOU'VE COME TO THE 
RIGHT PLACE... 
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sharps audio-visual ltd. 


#12 -1950 Government Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8T 4N8 
Telephone: (250) 385-3458 
Fax: (250) 381-2626 
Web: www.sharpsav.com 



(of crucial importance to those with assets over $200,000) 

Are you concerned that as much as 50% or more 
of your estate could go to fees and taxes? 

Eventually everyone dies. Fortunately, or unfortunately, we just 
don’t know when our time is up. If you have worked hard for 
the past 20 - 40 years to amass an investment portfolio, how 
do you feel about giving up half of your working years to 
Revenue Canada? 

Cut your risk. Don’t let your heirs suffer financial misery in 
addition to grief. Learn how to stop this decimation NOW. Don’t 
wait until you lose your health — or your life! Attend this 
FREE ESTATE PLANNING SEMINAR. 

This seminar is specifically designed for anyone who has assets 
exceeding $200,000 (including RRSPS, RIFS, pensions and 
other investments). 

Join us for this LIVE & LEARN Education Series 
Time: Thursday, October 21 
7-8:30 PM 

Location: Suite 100,1595 McKenzie Ave. 
(McKenzie Professional Centre, corner of Shelbourne & McKenzie) 
Seating is limited. RSVP your seat 721-2896 (24 hours) 
or e-mail: findoc@islandnet.com 

Hosted by: Daniel Lee, B.A., M.A. (Economics), CFP 
MG Wealth Management Counsel Inc. 
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A bug’s life 

Members of the United Way campus campaign committee joined UVic engineering students on the 
inaugural lap of Ring Road during this year’s 24-hour Bug Push to raise funds for the United Way. Engi¬ 
neering Students Society members started their bug push at 9 am. on Oct I and kept the MalahatAuto 
Volkswagen beetle on the move until Oct 2 raising $2,600 in the process. 


SSHRC fellowships boost 
the work of five PhD students 


Five UVic students are among the 
612 Canadian students chosen from 
a field of 2,708 applicants to receive 
1999 doctoral fellowships from the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. 

The fellowships are worth 
$16,600 per year and are awarded 
to students who have demonstrated 
the highest standards of academic 
achievement. 

Blythe Shepard receives two 
years of SSHRC funding to com¬ 
plete her dissertation, “The Life- 
Career Development and Planning 
of Young Women: Shaping Selves in 
a Rural Community.” Shepard is 
exploring how young women make 
plans and decisions about their 
future in rural communities 
which, in comparison with urban 
centres, offer more limited work 
experiences and educational 
choices and fewer and less diverse 
role models. 

Judith Friedman will be aided 
by slightly more than two years of 
SSHRC funding to work on her 
dissertation on the history of 
science. She’s examining five case 
studies of significant 20th-century 
scientific discoveries in the bio¬ 
medical sciences and their recep¬ 
tion among various scientific 
communities. Her work promises to 


illuminate the processes by which 
scientific communities organize 
themselves and police their discipli¬ 
nary boundaries. 

Carole Stewart will receive one 
year’s SSHRC funding to complete 
her thesis on “Patterns of Belief: 
Conversion and Cultural Interpreta¬ 
tions of American Nationhood.” By 
examining the works of five Ameri¬ 
can authors, Stewart plans to show 
how they drew from the tradition 
of Puritan religions in their effort 
to reconceptualize America’s 
mission in more inclusionary, 
egalitarian and self-critical ways. 
Stewart also holds a fellowship 
with the UVic centre for studies in 
religion in society. 

Art collections from early 
modern England will serve as a 
case-study for history in art PhD 
candidate Dennine Dudley’s re¬ 
search into the ways individual and 
national identities are formed. “The 
time-frame of my study begins 
with the repudiation of papal 
authority, when the English began 
to frame their nation’s character in 
opposition to the predominantly 
Catholic continent. It’s also in this 
period that they begin to establish 
a global empire.” Dudley says the 
project can build on “our under¬ 
standing of how individuals and 


nations from other periods and 
cultures construct identity — 
particularly relevant to Canadian 
concerns.” 

Geography doctoral student Paul 
Miller is using his SSHRC fellowship 
to complete a dissertation on the 
social, environmental and economic 
impact of inland shrimp farming in 
Thailand. His research focuses on 
the ramifications of replacing low- 
yield rice farms with shrimp 
farming enterprises. Although 
shrimp produce better incomes 
than the traditional rice crop, the 
start-up costs of inland shrimp 
farms usually plunge Thai farmers 
into debt, and the farms sour the 
surrounding soil with increased 
salinity when trucked-in salt water 
seeps into neighbouring farms. 

He hopes his dissertation will 
provide an assessment the Thai 
government can use to develop a 
policy of addressing the impact of 
inland shrimp farms. 

A UVic history grad, Kristin 
Semmens, was offered a SSHRC 
doctoral fellowship but declined in 
favour of a Commonwealth Schol¬ 
arship to study the depiction of the 
Nazi past in museum exhibitions 
and memorials in contemporary 
Germany (see The Ring, June 1, 
1999) 
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RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
OCTOBER 1999 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRJFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
Uvic Board of 
Pension Trustees 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 $308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$182,637 $151,411 $126,547 

$110,402 $102,873 

$94,640 

$84,834 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$964 

Total 5 year payout 

$57,840 



Income over 10 years 

$550 

Total 10 year payout 

$66,000 



Income over 15 years 

$406 

Total 15 year payout 

$73,080 



‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.00%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 
investments are available. 


Life Annuities: 


Mft!r ^9 e 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

... payments cease at death 

$307 

$340 

$386 

$433 

$460 

$516 

$618 

... 10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$302 

$330 

$365 

$394 

$408 

$439 

$477 

... payments cease at death 

$288 

$312 

$347 

$383 

$405 

$445 

$534 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$285 

$307 

$337 

$363 

$377 

$407 

$455 

Joint Life: 10 yrs g’teed 

$266 

$283 

$307 

$331 

$344 

$374 

$428 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities'please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD.,, building better retirement incomes since 1974 


United Way campaign 
kicks off on Oct. 20 


UVic officially launches its United 
Way campus campaign on Oct. 20 
with displays in the University 
Centre lobby and a lunch hour 
barbecue around the fountain. 

United Way member agencies 
will set up information tables in the 
centre from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The 
groups range from 
AIDS Vancouver 
Island to YM/ 

YWCA youth 
programs, and all 
rely on United Way 
funding for their 
outreach work. 

UVic has been a 
part of the Greater 
Victoria United 
Way campaign for 
over three decades, and last year the 
campus community raised over 
$100,000 to help the citizens of the 
area. 

Campus campaign organizers 
hope to top that figure this year. To 
help kick off the campaign, UVic 
food and conference services is 
donating all proceeds from the 
Oct. 20 barbecue to the campaign. 


Burgers, hot dogs and drinks will be 
sold around the fountain from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Upcoming campus fundraisers 
include the “Book-for-a-Buck/Tune- 
for-a-Loon” sale at the McPherson 
library. The sale is being expanded 
to two days this year — Nov. 2 and 3 
from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Many 
departments are 
already collecting 
books and albums 
(vinyl is popular 
again). 

Donations made 
to the campaign by 
cheque or payroll 
deduction are 
eligible for a 
receipt for income tax purposes. 

This year campus campaign 
organizers are offering Two grand 
prizes to be drawn in December — 
an iMAC computer from the UVic 
computer store and a deluxe week¬ 
end at Dunsmuir Lodge. For further 
information and pledge forms 
contact campaign chair Don Hamil¬ 
ton (curriculum library) at 721-7899. 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


Excellence in Teaching Award(s) for the year 2000 
Alumni, students and staff are invited to nominate current faculty 
members, sessional lecturers or senior laboratory instructors 
who have taught at UVic for at least 3 years, for this 
prestigious award. Up to three awards will be presented in any 
areas of study at UVic. 

Nominations must be received on or before November 19,1999. 

Distinguished Alumni Award(s) for the year 2000 
Here is a wonderful opportunity to honour a fellow alumna 
or alumnus. Up to three awards may be granted to general alumni 
members as defined by the by-laws of the Association and who 
have demonstrated distinction in one of the following areas: 

1) Academic Achievement; 

2) Athletic Achievement; 

3) Fine Arts; 

4) Business, Industry or Profession; 

5) Service to the Community, Volunteer Agencies & 
Charities; 

6) Public Service. 

Those chosen will be alumni whose reputation, achievements 
or future potential will bring honour and prestige to the 
Alumni Association and UVic. Nominations must be received 

by December 1,1999. 

Nomination packages are available at 
The UVic Alumni Office, Alumni House (corner of Haro & 
Sinclair Roads) P.O. Box 3060, Victoria, B.C. V8W 3R4 

For more information please contact Marlene Bergstrom 
at mbergstr@uvic.ca, (250) 721-6012 
or toll-free 1-800-808-6828, or search our website 
at http://alumni.uvic.ca 


Get a jump start on 
Christmas 

Order your personalized: 

$ Millennium Calendars 
$ Mugs 
$ T-Shirts 
$ Puzzles 

Bring in this ad and receive a 15% discount 
during the month ot October 

Community 
Business Services 




Saanich Centre, corner of Quadra & McKenzie 
Tel: 479-8949 Fax: 479-8243 













































UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 



Power play 


No, this is not a scene from Hockey Night in Canada. It's actually the set of the new Phoenix Theatres produc¬ 
tion , Les Canadiens, which runs until Oct 30. Written by award-winning playwright Rick Salutin , the play 
celebrates the legendary Quebecois hockey team , while exploring the history of Quebec's “face-off ” with the rest 
of Canada. It's staged almost entirely on ice , with the primary cast skating on rollerblades. For tickets and 
reservations call the box office at 721-8003. 


At the 

Gordon Head Lands Display. Until 
Oct. 29- McPherson Library 
Gallery. (Maltwood). 721-6562. 

Les Cii& d’artistes d Paris. 

Oct. 30 - Nov. 29« McPherson 
Library Gallery (French). 721-7363. 

Phoenix Theatres ® 

Les Canadiens. Oct 14 - 30. 

Tickets. 721-8003. 

Friday, October 15 

athletics 

730 pm. Vikes Men’s Basketball vs. 
Alumni. McKinnon Gym. (Athletics). 
721-8406. 

lectures 

730 pm. North Korea: Is Aid the 
Answer ?Marilyn and Erich 
Weingartner, UNICEF. David and 
Dorothy Lam Lecture. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives). 721-7020. 

music 

1230 pm. Fridaymusic. Various 
instruments. Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903. 

seminars 

230 pm. Biophysical Control of 
Planktonic Community Structure 
and Productivity. Dr. John Dower, 
UBC. Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094. 

other 

7:00 pm Vancouver Island Solo Sea- 
Kayak Trip. Halley Shepard. Human 
& Social Development Bldg., room 
A240 $6.00.360-9352. 

Saturday, October 16 

athletics 

LOOpm. Vikes Men’s and Women’s 
Cross Country. Beacon Hill Park. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

730 pm. Vikes Men’s Basketball vs. 
Seattle Blue Angels McKinnon Gym. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

music 

700 pm Diwali 99. Victoria Hindu 
Parishad. University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. $10. 475-1212. 

Sunday, October 17 

230 pm. Donor’s Concert. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. 721-7903. 

Monday, October 18 

lectures 

230 pm. Dante , Father of Italian 
Cinema. Dr. Amilcare Iannucci, Univ. 
of Toronto. Lansdowne Lecture. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A203. (Hispanic 
& Italian Studies) 721-7413. 

730 pm What is the Christian Ethic? 
Terence Penelhum, Univ. of Calgary. 
Begbie Bldg, room 159- (Studies in 
Religion & Society). 721-6325. 

Tuesday, October 19 

lectures 

230 pm Dante on Broadway: The 
American Francesca. Dr. Amilcare 
Iannucci, Univ. of Toronto. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A203. (Hispanic & Italian 
Studies) 721-7413. 


Wednesday, October 20 

lectures 

1130 am. Du roman au texte 
thtatral, rencontre avec les lecteurs 
Didier van Cauwelaert, novelist. 
University Centre, room A180. 
(French). 721-7363. 

330 pm Was Marx an Ecological 
Thinker ?John Foster, Univ. of Oregon. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Human and 
Social Development Bldg., room A240. 
(Sociology). 721-7572. 

330 pm Satellite CDMA Communi¬ 
cations: A Vehicle for Future Mobile 
Multimedia Services. Dr. Vijay 
Bhargava, UVic. Graduate Student 
Centre Bldg., room 114. (L.A.C.I.R.). 
721-7297. 

730 pm. Human Nature and its 
Needs: The Christian Diagnosis. 
Terence Penelhum, Univ. of Calgary. 
Christ Church Cathedral Auditorium. 
(Studies in Religion & Society). 
721-6325. 

seminars 

430 pm - 6.00 pm. Teaching in 
Elementary Schools Jennifer 
Plumridge, Sooke School District. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A309. (Continu¬ 
ing Studies). 721-7431 

other 

1000 am - 4-00 pm. United Way 
Day: United Campus Campaign 99. 
University Centre lobby. 721-7899* 

T hursday, October 2 1 

lectures 

IChOO am. The Book of Self-Memory: 
Dante and Fellini. Dr. Amilcare 
Iannucci, Univ. of Toronto. 

Lansdowne Lecture. University 
Centre, room A180. (Hispanic & 

Italian Studies) 721-7413. 

10KM) am 15th Annual Colloquium: 
Memory in the Hispanic and Italian 
World. University Centre, room A180. 
(Hispanic & Italian Studies). 721-7413* 
1230 pm. Managing Conflicts 
Between Local Communities and 
Protected Areas in Thailand: 
Implications from Recent Research. 
Dr. Noppawan Tanakanjana, Kasetsart 
Univ., Thailand. Classroom Bldg., 
room C126. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 
721-7020. 

LOO pm Racine: Culture et enjeux 
dramaturgiques Emmanuel Bury, 
Univ. de Versailles, France. Clearihue 
Bldg., room D128. (French Lang/Lit). 
721-7363. 

630 pm. - 930 pm Silenced: Writing 
the Lives of Caribbean Domestic 
Workers in Canada. Makeda Silvera, 
Sister Vision Press, Toronto. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A301. (Women’s Studies). 
721-7378. 

7.00 pm. La Politique de l\migration 
en Europe. Patrick Weil ,, Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques de Paris. 

Clearihue Bldg., room A201. (French 
Lang/Lit). 721-7363. 

730 pm How are We to Understand 
Our Contemporary Ecological Crisis? 
John Foster, Univ. of Oregon. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Begbie Bldg., 
room 159* (Sociology). 721-7572. 

800 pm Confucian Humanism as a 
New Discourse on Global Ethics. Tu 
Wei-ming, Harvard Univ. Fong 
Lecture. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room C105. (UVic China 
Advisory Committee). 721-8708. 

other 

LOO pm Student Society AGM. Student 
Union Building, upper floor. (UVSS). 
721 - 8366 . 


Friday, October 22 

lectures 

230 p.m. Whither Political 
Economy ?John Foster, Univ. of 
Oregon. Lansdowne Lecture. 
Classroom Bldg., room C116. 
(Sociology). 721-7572. 

230 p.m. The Implications of 
Cultural China for Dialogues of 
Civilization. Tu Wei-ming, Harvard 
Univ. Fong Lecture. UVic Downtown, 
Royal Bank room. (UVic China 
Advisory Committee). 721-8708. 

730 p.m. - 930 pm. Reflections on 
an Artist’s Life. Makeda Silvera, 
Sister Vision Press, Toronto. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Human and 
Social Development Bldg., room 
A240. (Women’s Studies). 721-7378. 

music 

1230 pm Fridaymusic. Various 
instruments. Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903* 

800 pm. Victoria Wind Symphony. 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. Tickets $8/10. 721-7903* 

seminars 

230 pm. The Evolution of 
Baculovirus Genomes. Dr. David 
Levin, UVic. Cunningham Building, 
room 146. (Biology). 721-7094. 

300 pm - 430 pm. Tax Policy and 
the Fringe. Jean-Fran^ois Wen, Univ. 
of Calgary. Business and Economics 
Bldg., room 363* (Economics). 
721-8532. 


Saturday, October 23 

lectures 

930 am. -1200 pm Vision of Social 
Justice for the Millennium: Panel 
Discussion. Makeda Silvera, Sister 
Vision Press, Toronto. Lansdowne 
Lecture. Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment Bldg., room A240. (Women’s 
Studies). 721-7378. 


music 

800 pm Faculty Wind Concert. 
Philip T. Young Recital Hall. Tickets 
$8 -12.721-7903* 


Sunday, October 24 

music 

230 pm. A Rendezvous with Friends. 
Victoria Symphony. $15 - 28. 
McPherson Theatre Box Office. 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. 386-612L 

Monday, October 25 

lectures 

730 pm What is the Christian Ethic? 
Terence Penelhum, Univ. of Calgary. 
Begbie Bldg., room 159* (Studies in 
Religion & Society). 721-6325. 

seminars 

730 pm Gray Whales and People in 
the Pacific North. Dr. David Duff us, 
UVic. Provost Lecture. Classroom 
Bldg., room C122. (Geography). 
721-7327* 

730 pm Killer Whales: Culture and 
Communication in West Coast Orcas. 
Dr. John Ford, Director of Marine 
Mammal Research, Vancouver 
Aquarium Marine Science Centre. 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. (Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society). Tickets $9/6.386-6121. 

T uesday, October 26 

seminars 

1230 pm. Public Policy-making in 
Top-Down Singapore: Surprises and 
Successes Dr. Douglas Johnston, CAPI 
Law Chair Emeritus. Human and 
Social Development Bldg., room A260. 
(Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 721-7020. 
1230 pm -130 pm. We Have the 
Code of Life! Dr. Ben Koop, UVic. 
Conversations with Colleagues series 
(for faculty only). Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(Biology). 721-7094. 

330 pm Paleomagnetism of the 
Rocky Mountain Fold and Thrust 
Belt. Randy Enkin, Pacific Geoscience 


Centre. Elliott Bldg., room 062. 
(Centre for Earth and Ocean 
Research). 721-8848. 

Wednesday, October 27 

lectures 

730 pm Humans and the Natural 
World. Terence Penelhum, Univ. of 
Calgary. Christ Church Cathedral 
Auditorium. (Studies in Religion & 
Society). 721-6325. 

800 pm. Model Citizens and Perfect 
Strangers: A bstract Painting and its 
Different Modes of Address in the 
1960s and Today. Lane Relyea, 
California Institute of the Arts. 
Lansdowne Lecture. David Lam 
Auditorium, MacLaurin Bldg. (Visual 
Arts). 721-8011. 

seminars 

1230 pm Indonesia: Toward a Better 
Era in the 2000s. Dr. Budiono 
Kusumohamidjojo, Parahyangan 
Univ, Indonesia. Classroom Bldg., 
room C128. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives). 
721-7020. 

430 pm. - 600 p.m. One, Two, Three, 
Go... Reaching Out to Preschoolers. 
Catherine Eddy, Vancouver School 
District. Clearihue Bldg., room A309. 
(Continuing Studies). 721-7432. 

Friday, October 29 

music 

1230 pm. Fridaymusic. Various 
instruments. Philip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation). 
721-7903* 

800 pm University of Victoria 
Orchestra. University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. Tickets $8 - 12. 721-7903* 

seminar 

230 pm. The Ecological Consequences 
of Declining Biodiversity. Dr. Shahid 
Naeem, Univ. of Washington. 
Cunningham Building, room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094 


The deadline far calendar submissions for the Oct 29 
issue of The Ring is Oct 22 at 4:00 p.m. 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication . 
Calendar submissions may be sent to Holly Pritchard, 
at UVic Communications Services, email: ucom@uvic.ca 
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Simply Canadian 
ESL Tulorinq 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach” 

Pat Burns___595-8689 

Email_burns-esl@home.com 

http: / / members.home.net/bur ns-esl / 


Le Moustique! 

Le Journal 
en fran^ais 

1913 Neil St., Victoria, B.C. V8R 3C8 
Tel. 595-2209 Fox: 595-2249 
Email: lemoustique@bd.com 
www.bcl .com/users/lemoustique 


The Contemplative Society 

announces the following event 

"Benedictine Weekend at the 
Contemplative Centre” led by 
The Rev. Dr. Cynthia Bourgeault 

Friday Nov. 5:7:30 pm through 
Sun. Nov. 7:9 am. Cost $25. 
Location: Contemplative Centre. 

181 Fulford-Ganges Rd., Saltspring Island. 
Simple accommodation available 
at additional minimal cost. 

Contact Margaret Haines: 250-537-4789 
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